child, Mary Tudor, who became Countess of Derwent-
water. Men of all ranks and shades of Protestantism were
crying out that it was his duty to have legitimate offspring.

The point was not new but it had never been so strongly
urged. At one time James had been alarmed, and his enemies
cheered, by the belief that his Majesty was actually in
favour of it himself. This was even before the Duke had
made himself so unpopular. The hope had originated in a
suit for divorce, brought before Parliament by Lord
Roos. His wife had long been living apart from him and in
a manner that he considered dishonoured him. She had re-
cently given birth to a child, appropriately named Ignoto.
His lordship had plenty of grounds but, save for the rather
unsavory precedents of Henry VIII, there had never been
a divorce in England.

The Roos case was interesting enough in itself, but it
became all-absorbing when its larger implications were
considered, as they soon were by all men in public life. No
one doubted that the King would regard himself as free to
follow any precedent Parliament might set in this instance.
Charles himself struck dismay into the hearts of his
brother's friends by becoming an ardent advocate of di-
vorce. No one believed him when he insisted he was not a
bit concerned on his own account.

After days of debate the House of Lords passed the bill,
which stipulated that the husband should have the right to
marry again, and Charles gave his royal assent. The party
which wished to see a new Queen was so elated that at least
one member of it made a tour of Europe looking for a
suitable Princess. But to their disappointment such men
discovered that for once the King had meant just exactly
what he said. He would not hear of using the new prece-
dent for himself. He preferred killing a woman to divorc-
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